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May I not, then, ask you to accept a copy of my book, The Peace Movement 
of America, with my appreciative compliments? The book, you will find, is 
but an episode, a record of events which lent themselves to journalistic treat- 
ment, as it were. But I think I succeeded in my purpose — namely, to show 
that peace can be made interesting, just as your editorial is really a remarkable 
achievement at this moment when war and all war entails is considered the 
only sort of reading that the public cares for. 

I shall look forward with pleasure to see The Review surpass its former 
excellent efforts when the 1915 centenary arrives. I would wish you could 
hold to that term, for, as you correctly say, a celebration is really out of place. 

With appreciation of what The Review is doing, covering as it does almost 
every phase of human action to-day, I remain, 

Julius Moritzen. 

Dorchester. 

Sir, — Yours is the only magazine in America that is worth the money. 

J. T. Stewart, 2nd. 
Omaha, Neb. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Sir, — Inclosed find an appreciation (if you choose) of your magazine, 
which came to me from one of a number of college students studying periodical 
literature in the Journalism Course at Columbia — a girl enrolled at Barnard 
College. If it appeals to you, you may use it in any way you choose. 

Leroy C. Wilset, 
Instructor in English, Stevens School. 
Newark, N. J. 

Inclosure: — After reading cheap magazines, with their garish illustrations, 
poor ink, and small type faces set on the eternal glare of "white wood-cuts," 
one gives a contented and restful sigh on turning to The North American 
Review. From the outside — because of its size — the impression is conveyed 
that the owners must be clipping generous coupons, for the advertising in a 
thirty-five-cent magazine of such proportions cannot but be highly profitable, 
and one receives a distinct shock upon finding that there are one hundred and 
fifty-nine pages of reading-matter, with only twenty-two of advertising. 
Yet the shock is a pleasant one, for it is unusual to see such a disparity between 
the two when the balance is on the side of the reading-matter. 

And such reading-matter! No froth; no skimmed milk. Good, solid 
nutriment; plenty of cream; and withal, such reading as intelligent and 
thoughtful people can enjoy without being termed "high-brows" or pedants. 
There are a variety of subjects treated: politics, of course; the war (now); 
economic questions; national and international questions; the drama; litera- 
ture; psychology; and book reviews. Then there are the contributors. Five 
Presidents of the United States have written for this magazine, several railway 
presidents, many captains of industry and finance, leading university pro- 
fessors, titled and distinguished foreigners. 

On the cover of the periodical — under the name — is a statement in small- 
point type: One-hundredth year; and the ensemble gives the impression of 
conservative solidity, without that hide-bound, moss-backed constriction of 
ideas and methods which spells retrogression instead of progression. There is 
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also on the cover a list of the articles published, with the names of the authors 
— not tucked away in the corner of some illustration or advertisement, but 
placed neatly on the lower half, in sensible type, so that he who glances may see. 

The first twenty or thirty pages of each issue are taken up with editorials, 
and when a page contains approximately four hundred words it means that 
the editor is a man of no mean ability, for none of it is "clipped," and the 
subjects treated range from railway legislation and treaty obligation to in- 
dustrial conditions and latest scientific discoveries. 

In addition to the convenience and pleasure afforded by the use of good 
stock and large (compared with other magazines) type, well spaced and accu- 
rately aligned, the editor gives, under the heading "Contributors to This 
Number," a bit of interesting biographical information concerning the author 
of each contribution, which serves as a personal introduction to the reader and 
makes a bond between reader and writer which adds zest to the perusal of the 
articles. 

PROHIBITION 

Sir, — It is a source of amazement to me that the big magazines of America, 
like The North American Review, are ignoring, almost, the greatest econom- 
ic, most vital question that society has ever had to deal with, for there are 
few indeed that ever even touch upon the subject of alcoholism, except in a 
purely scientific way which arouses no general interest in the questions in- 
volved in its use. Possibly many of them fear resentment from the liquor 
interests, but I feel pretty sure that cannot be implied of The North Ameri- 
can Review. But, again, cannot the editors of The Review see that prohibition 
is a live issue? Cannot they see that it is sweeping the country, is even now a 
national issue? And do they not realize that prohibition will be nation-wide 
within the next decade? I am not a religious fanatic, nor even a prohibition 
crank. I merely see the situation with unprejudiced eyes, from a business 
man's standpoint — and I see America prohibition in the very near future. 

James Logan Mosby. 

Oklahoma City. 

THE GERMAN-AMERICAN VOTE 

Sir, — So far as I am informed you are mistaken in your speculations about 
the last election. Among the German-American voters the word was passed 
around from North to South, and from West to East, to vote against the Demo- 
cratic ticket in order to protest against the obviously one-sided attitude the 
administration is taking in the present European conflict. I was one of the 
many who followed this advice, and I can name at least twenty other men who 
voted the same way. Some of us thought that Mr. Gerard might be a very 
desirable addition to the Senate, where we hoped he might be influential in 
bringing about a real neutrality and a greater impartiality in our foreign 
affairs. I am sure that you will have to reckon with us when you begin to 
explain why Mr. Gerard "ran 70,000 ahead of the State ticket." 

A. Busse, Ph.D., 

New York City. Professor in Hunter College. 

GOOD WISHES 

Sir, — My very keen regret over your withdrawal from Harper's Weekly 
is mellowed by the satisfying qualities of The North American Review. 



